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Book Through the 
Window 


When Mrs. Angelino came into the 
house and found her husband reading a 
new book, she was curious at once. 

“What's that?” she demanded. 

“A book,” her husband said. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“A man was here this afternoon. Said 
he was visiting all the homes in the neigh- 
borhood. It’s tremendous.” 

Mrs. Angelino went over and looked at 
it. She noticed that the title was The Great 
Controversy Between Christ and Satan. 
“H’mm,” she snorted. “A religious book.” 
She turned some pages. ““What’s this?” she 
exclaimed. “It criticizes our church. It says 
our leaders receive their power from the 
Beast of Revelation. Why, this is terrible. 
You will be eternally lost if you read it. 
It is bad enough that we have even had it 
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in the house!” And with a shudder she 
threw the book out the window. 

How long it would have lain on the 
ground if it had not been for the Angelinos’ 
daughter, I do not know. But after a while 
Miss Angelino went out and got the book 
and brought it inside. Curious to know 
what had made her parents so excited, she 
began reading. Soon, she found something 
that annoyed her, and she threw the book 
back out the window. 

Someone—I don’t know who, perhaps it 
was Mr. Angelino—picked it up again and 
brought it into the house and placed it in 
the attic. There it remained, unread, but 
not forgotten. 

Time passed. God in His mercy sought 
to give the Angelinos another chance to 
learn of His love. He sent the colporteur 
back, not to the Angelinos’ home but to 
the apartment next door. There the people 
bought a book and invited the colporteur 
to return and conduct Bible studies. 

The wall separating the two apartments 
was so thin that the sound of the colpor- 
teur’s voice carried through it clearly. Every 
night that there was a Bible study, Mr. An- 
gelino would move his chair close to the 
wall and listen. 

Presently, when he was sure his wife 
wasn’t looking, he sneaked up to the attic 
and brought down The Great Controversy. 
Whenever Mrs. Angelino wasn’t around 
he would read a few pages, always being 
sure she didn’t catch him at it. And from 
time to time he would tell her some of the 
interesting things he found there—but 
without telling her where he had read them. 

After a while she asked, “Where do you 
learn these things?” The daughter an- 
swered, “He’s been reading The Great Con- 
troversy.” 

“You mean that’s what the book says!” 
she exclaimed. “Well, can’t we all read it 
together?” It was just what Mr. Angelino 
wanted. 

All three read the book through. Before 
they were finished they waylaid the col 
porteur and asked if they could join  ] 
Bible studies. And before long the whole 
family gave their lives fully to God and 
were baptized into His true church. 


Your friend, 


en Wr? 









CARETAKER 


WHAT MADE THE 


SPEECHLESS 


By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


HE sun reached into the classroom and 

took the children’s minds off their arith- 
metic, spelling, and grammar and made 
them think of green waters and the cool, 
white splash of the swimming pool. Slowly 
the clock hands turned to 10:30 and the 
sharpest ears in the room caught the rumble 
of a bus in the distance. 

One second later every child in the room 


_had heard the sound. Mr. Zanotti, the teacher, 


was hard of hearing and failed to notice 
the crash and clatter. The bus was old and 
decrepit, and it really was a wonder that 


someone had not reported the driver to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Dumb Creatures! All of the Zillmere church 
school children loved that bus, for in sum- 
mer—which came in January and February 
in Australia where they lived—that bus 
transported them to the swimming pool on 
Thursday mornings at 10:30. 

As soon as the children caught the first 
distant groaning and clanging, all of them 
began quickly to put their things away in 
their desks. The class having an oral les- 

To page 16 


Just four pennies left. The caretaker was sure at least one student would take more than he was 
supposed to, and stood ready to laugh at the church school teacher for trusting the children. 
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STRANGE REASON 
TO MISS A PARTY 


By THELMA LEE OLANDER 


WHERE'S Margie Harrison? Why isn’t 
she at my birthday party?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? This is Saturday, 
and they have Sunday school at her house 
today!” 

“You mean she goes to Sunday school on 
Saturday? Why does she do that?” 

“Her mother and daddy keep Saturday 
for Sunday, that’s why!” And the girl who 
made this startling statement skipped off 
to help pin the tail on the donkey. 

Eight-year-old Betsy was disappointed. 
She had just moved to this small town, but 
had made friends quickly. Now some of 
them had come to her house for her birth- 
day party; but the best friend of all was ab- 
sent. What kind of religion did she have? 
Betsy stood quietly thinking in the midst 
of the laughing, chattering girls. She’d 
find out the next time she saw Margie. But 
just then mother brought in the beautiful 
pink birthday cake with the lighted can- 
dies, and Margie and her strange religion 
were forgotten in the excitement of mak- 
ing a wish and blowing out the candles. 

The next time Betsy saw Margie she 
demanded, “What's all this about your hav- 
ing Sunday school on Saturday and not com- 
ing to my party?” The little Seventh-day 
Adventist girl explained as best she could. 
Betsy listened and wondered, but did not 
understand. So what! Anyone as nice as 
Margie could believe anything she liked 
as far as Betsy was concerned, just so long 
as she would let Betsy be her friend, for 
Betsy loved her truly. 


Not long after the party Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornwell and Betsy moved to a new home 
next door to the Harrisons, making the two 
little girls very happy. There was no fence 
between the houses—just tall maple trees 
(perfect for climbing) and a large green 
lawn. The girls spent the long summer days 
in the swings and hammock under the 
trees; and with an endless procession of as- 
sorted pets—puppies, kittens, chickens, and 
pony. 

One Friday Margie asked Betsy if she 
would like to come over to her house for 
Sabbath school the next day. “Of course I 
would,” Betsy said. Anything with Margie 
would be fun, and besides, this way she 
might find out why the Harrisons kept 
Saturday for Sunday. 

The mext morning Betsy’s mother 
combed the little girl’s long hair and 
braided it into pigtails tied with ribbon 
bows, told her to put on a clean dress, and 
sent her skipping over to the Harrisons for 
Sabbath school. The next Sabbath she did 
the same, and the next Sabbath too, and so 
on for many months. 

There was no attractive Sabbath school 
room—just the living room of the Harri- 
sons’ house. There were no pictures, no flan- 
nel board, not even a piano; but there wa 
earnestness and love, and the lesson was - 
ways well prepared. Mrs. Harrison taught 
the children from Owr Little Friend and the 
senior Quarterly. She made the lessons so 
interesting that Betsy, sitting on a straight 
chair and swinging her legs, failed to notice 
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how uncomfortable she was. After the first 
Sabbath school, nothing short of illness 
could keep her away. 

Sometimes mother allowed Betsy to 
spend the night with Margie. These were 
red-letter days (or red-letter nights) for 
the girls. Before bedtime the family gath- 
ered in the living room and studied the 
Sabbath school lesson. Then while all knelt, 


r. Harrison offered an earnest prayer 
e t his family and his neighbors. The first 





time Betsy heard her name mentioned in 
his prayer her heart stood thrillingly still. 
Never before had she heard anyone pray 
outside of church, and to hear her name 
spoken in prayer was a sobering and holy 
experience. Again in the morning, after 
breakfast, the family knelt. The sincere 
Christian lives of these dear friends made 
a great impression on Betsy, and she never 
doubted the truths they taught her. Day by 
day she learned from them more of Jesus’ 
way. 

One moonlit summer evening the neigh- 
borhood children had been playing in the 
Harrisons’ yard. Most of them had gone 
home, but Betsy lingered to talk to Mr. 


‘Harrison. He usually was gay and teasing, 


but tonight there was a seriousness in his 
voice that puzzled the little girl. 

“Betsy,” he said kindly, “God wants you 
to do right.” 

“How do I know what ‘right’ is?” she 
asked him soberly. 

“Read His Book and you will know. He 
tells us there what He wants us to do.” 
Betsy thought of this conversation many 


times, but as she studied her Bible it seemed 
there were so many pages to read to find 
what God wanted her to do. 

After a while other people came to Sab- 
bath school at the Harrisons, and in time 
sO many were coming that the living room 
could not hold them all. The group rented 
an old, unused school building, where they 
gathered every week. 

One morning a lay minister from an- 
other town visited the Sabbath school, and 
afterward held a short meeting at eleven 
o'clock. Betsy will never forget that meet- 
ing, or the words the minister spoke, for it 
was there that she decided to keep God’s 
commandments, including the Sabbath one. 

That morning Brother Fillman first read 
the fourth commandment, then turned to a 
calendar hanging on the wall and said, 
“Now, we will see if we can find the sev- 
enth day.” 

He turned the calendar leaves until he 
found a month beginning on Sunday, then 
counted the days until he came to the sev- 
enth, which fell on Saturday. There it was! 

To page 18 











In the candlelight Betsy made a wish—and forgot all about Margie and her strange religion. 
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ID you ever hear of the Bushmen? They 

are a short, black people who live in 
Africa. When the white man first came to 
South Africa the Bushmen lived in large 
areas of the country. They were different 
from most other tribes. They did not build 
villages, plant gardens, or live in one settled 
place. They were wild people, hunting ani- 
mals, catching fish, and often stealing food 
from other tribes when they were hungry. 
When the white men came the Bushmen 
saw their large flocks of sheep and goats, 
and when they were hungry, they took them 
—cunningly, usually by night. This made 
the farmers angry, and there were many 
times when these farmers rode out on their 
horses to hunt the Bushmen, and they shot 
them down like animals when they found 
them. Farther and farther back they were 
driven, until the remnants roamed the de- 
serted wastes of the Kalahari Desert. 

At Solusi Mission Harry Anderson heard 
about these people, and longed to take the 
gospel to them. There were no missions 
among them. “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
was the command of Jesus. “Every creature, 
every creature.” The words rang through 
Harry’s mind. “Wouldn't those words mean 
the Bushmen too?” he asked. Was not that 
the command which had sent him to Africa? 
The light must be taken to the Bushmen. 


The woman sat on the ashes of her home, banging 
her head and beating her breast. She had committed 
the terrible “crime” of giving birth to triplets. 
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But the workers on the mission were few, 
and Harry was so busy in the school and 
store and on the farm that he couldn’t get 
away. In his place went I. B. Burton. A 
hundred miles out into the great Kalahari 
Desert he journeyed. It grew wilder and 
more desolate all the way. But he found 
some of the Bushmen living in caves. He 
spent a number of days with them, telling 
them what he could of the great God i 
heaven and of His Son, Jesus, who ioveda 
them. Before returning to Solusi, Burton 
had one last meeting with them. One old 
gtay-haired man arose and made an appeal 
that stirred the heart of the missionary as - 
nothing had ever done before. 

“White Father, Brother: We have been 
hunted by the white man and the black for 
many years now. Our people are being 
thinned out and soon there will be nothing 
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Chapter 9: “Won’t Somebody Please Come and Help?” 


of us left. We have had to run for many 
years, even in the land that is ours. In many 
parts that belonged to us, we are hunted 
like game. Why? Our flesh they cannot eat, 
our skins are of no account, houses we have 
none, and we are tired. Oh, so tired. We 
‘have no dogs. We must be our own dogs to 
run down the game. We run down game to 
give us food, but what are we being run 
down for? We are tired. Won't you come 
and live with us and be our protector? 
Won't you come and teach us how to work 
the land? We will work. We will be your 
children and you will be our father, to 
teach us the right way. All that you will tell 
us, we will do.” 

On his return journey the missionary be- 
came very ill, and was in bed for many days 
after reaching the station. Harry Anderson’s 
heart burned with a great longing to visit 
the Bushmen and answer their call. But the 
cares and responsibilities at Solusi increased, 
and he never had the opportunity of visiting 
the Bushmen. But his heart was often sad 
as he sat in the twilight on the porch of his 
mission home, looking out into the sunset 
d thinking of the poor Bushmen who 
ere dying without any knowledge of Jesus 
or any hope of a home in heaven. 

Why did Harry Anderson go to Africa? 
It was not for adventure and it was not to 
find an easy life. He went because Jesus 
had commanded him to go. He went be- 
cause he knew the Africans needed what 
he could take them. He went because he 
had heard the voice of God saying, “Whom 


shall I send, and who will go for us?” Did 
he find a need when he got there? Listen— 

A weeping mother stood outside the door 
of Harry Anderson’s home. In her arms lay 
a baby boy, a little more than a year old. He 
had cut his upper teeth first, and the old 
men in the village said this would bring 
bad luck to the entire village. The baby 
must be killed. They said if the boy grew 
up and bit anybody, that person would die 
of hydrophobia. Rather than let her son be 
killed, she had brought him to give to the 
missionary if only he could live. Would the 
missionaries accept him and care for him? 
The hearts of the Andersons were touched. 
They took the little one in and he grew up, 
a fine healthy little fellow. When he was 
eight years old, he visited his home village. 
But he had not been forgotten. He was 
poisoned and died. Did those poor people 
need the gospel? 

Encamped by the side of a river one 
afternoon, Elder Anderson was horrified to 
see the bodies of two small babies floating 
in the backwash of the stream. He had his 
boys take them out and quietly bury them. 
He made inquiries in order to discover where 
they had come from. He found that they 
were twin boys, and it was considered bad 
luck to have twins. The witch doctor had 
been consulted, and he had said they must 
be thrown to the crocodiles. So into the river 
they had gone. Did those villagers need the 
gospel? 

On yet another occasion he was passing 
through a native village and came to where 
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a hut had recently been burned down. Sit- 
ting in the ashes, with her broken clay pots 
lying around her, was a woman. With one 
hand she was striking the top of her head 
where she had placed some ashes, and with 
the other she was beating her breast. What 
had been her crime? Ah, she had given 
birth to triplets. The three babies had been 
taken and killed, one after the other. Every- 
thing she had was taken from her, her hus- 
band spat in her face and left her, her pots 
were broken to pieces, and her house was 
burned to the ground. Never again would 
she be recognized as a member of that 
village family. Alone, forsaken, she was 
wailing out her grief. Did she need the 
comfort that Jesus could give her? 

Do you wonder that Elder Anderson's 
soul was stirred within him and that for 
fifty years he kept returning to Africa after 
every furlough, although he might easily 
have remained in the homeland? Through- 
out all those years he did everything in his 
power to arouse the home churches to see 
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the great need of the Africans for the gospel. 
He lived face to face with heathenism. 
Not far from Rusangu Mission lay the 
grave of Chief Monze, the old man who 
had helped him find the mission site. In 
times of drought the natives would gather 
from villages all around that part of the 
country to pray for rain at Chief Monze’s 
grave. One morning Elder Anderson saw a 
large group crossing the mission farm, on 
the way to pray at Chief Monze’s grave. 
After they had gone he called the mission 
family together and read to them the experi- 
ence of Elijah on Mount Carmel. The 
they prayed that God would glorify H@ 

name and give them rain. In the afternoo 
a cloud came up, passing over the mission 
and dropping a good shower. It went nearly 
as far as the native gardens, then watered 
the school corn. When the heathen returned 
in the evening they saw the mission corn 
standing tall and green, while their own 
gardens had received hardly a drop of rain. 
To page 14 
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The man stopped the meeting when he returned 


THE STOLEN BICYCLE 


- THIS an exciting story about a daring 
theft, a wild dash to escape, with police 
investigations and a thrilling court trial? 
No, it isn’t. 

It is a story from Africa about some Mis- 
sionary Volunteers who were used of God— 
and about what happened when a man’s 
conscience began to bother him. 

The members of the African church in 
Salisbury believed they should use their 
voices in God’s service. They practiced sing- 
ing in parts till they were really worth lis- 
tening to. Then they decided to hold meet- 
ings in some new places. 

Homes were visited. Many people came. 
They liked the singing, and one man in 
particular came regularly. It was evident 
that the Holy Spirit was speaking to him. 

One day the topic was “Robbing God.” 
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Down the aisle the man pushed the stolen bicycle. 
The singing stopped as everyone turned and stared. 


By S. G. MAXWELL 


“Ye have robbed me, saith the Lord,” the 
speaker quoted. “Wherein have we robbed 
thee? In tithes and offerings” (Mal. 3:8). 

The interested man gave a start. He paid 
still closer attention. His face grew serious. 
Something was troubling him, and he went 
home shaking his head. 

That night he could not sleep. He heard 
a voice constantly saying, “It is not yours. 
You are a thief!” All the next day he could 
hear the voice still repeating, “You are a 
thief, you are a thief.” What should he do? 
No one thought he was a thief. Never had 
he been caught in someone else’s house. 
Everyone considered him to be a respect- 
able man. But he had no peace in his heart. 
That voice would not keep quiet. “You are 
a thief. You have stolen from God. You 
will never find pleasure using stolen prop- 
erty!” 

The man got up and looked at “it.” It 
was a beautiful bicycle that gleamed all 
over with expensive gadgets. There was not 
another just like it in the whole village. 
But—was it really his? 

The very next evening the battle was 
fought and won. The Missionary Volunteers 
were already singing when the man ar- 
rived at the meetinghouse. And that song 
happened to say, “All to Jesus I surrender, 
all to Him I freely give.” The man picked 
up his prized possession and carried it to 
the door. 

“You don’t bring that in here,” said the 
deacon. “We don’t have bicycles in God's 
house.” 

“But,” replied the man, “this belongs to 
God!” 

Everyone turned around as he walked up 
the aisle pushing a brand-new bicycle. 
Nothing like this had ever happened before. 
He stood in front of the preacher and the 
meeting came to a standstill. To page 22 
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Dave's Happy Surprise @ | 


Pictures From the Moody Bible Institute 


pAve ran his fingers lovingly over the 
runners of his new sled. He had waxed 
them fifteen times already. 

But what was the use? There wasn’t a 
patch of snow anywhere. He had gotten the 
sled for Christmas, and he hoped to have 
a lot of fun on it during vacation. But a 
sled’s no fun without snow, and there cer- 
tainly was no snow. 

The way the sun was shining this after- 
noon, there wasn’t going to be any snow all 
winter. Disgusted, Dave stomped to the 
door and gazed out. It was so warm he had 
his sleeves rolled up and didn’t feel a bit 
cold. “Should have asked for a baseball and 
a mitt with this kind of weather,” he mut- 
tered. “Why, there’s even a south wind 
blowing, like we have in summer.” 

To Dave's great surprise, when he woke 
up next morning the ground was covered 
with snow fourteen inches deep. 

“Well, but how did that happen?” he 
shouted. He didn’t wait to find out. He was 
outside and on his sled so soon that mother 
had to call him back to get him properly 
dressed. 

Later on, though, Dave did find out how 
a warm evening could produce snow by 
morning. He learned that in his part of the 
country, warm air blowing up from the 
south almost always carries a lot of water. 
When the air is warm enough, this water is 
an invisible vapor. All the time Dave was 
grumbling in his shirt sleeves about the 
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warm air, a cold wind was blowing toward 
him from the north. That cold wind ar- 
rived in the night. And when it ran into 
the warm air, all the water vapor in the 
warm air suddenly froze into snowflakes 
and tumbled out of the sky. 

Dave didn’t look at the snow much, he 
was too interested in sledding on it. But 
when he did glance up, it really took his 
breath away to see how pretty it looked 
everywhere. 

Something Dave didn’t know was how 
pretty each little snowflake can be. Each 
and every perfect flake has six sides, and 
every flake is different. Wilson A. Bentley 
made a hobby of photographing snowflakes 
through a microscope. Between 1885 and 
1929 he photographed 4,800 snowflakes, 
and no two were alike. 

In the pictures scientists from the Moody 
Institute of Science have gone into the 
mountains to photograph snowflakes. You 
can see them in action—in color—in the 
beautiful motion picture “Hidden Tre 
ures.” (Ask your MV leader to show@ 
some Friday night soon. ) ; 

You don’t need a microscope to see the 
shapes of the flakes. A good reading glass 
will show a lot. And you don’t have to go up 
into the mountains. Look at the snow that 
lands on the sleeve of your overcoat or on 
the back of your glove. Besides being a lot 
of fun to sled on, you'll see that snow re- 
veals how careful God is about details. 














ew 


The top picture shows the tent the scientists rig up beside their panel. The microscope and camera 
are on the table in the tent. They have to be kept outside in the cold, or the snowflakes would melt 
before a picture could be taken. In the second row of pictures the man is about to press the 
extension cord on the shutter release to take another photo. Notice the camera on top of the micro- 
scope tube. At the bottom, snow is being put on a small piece of glass before being put under the 
microscope. The other pictures show snowflakes. No two are the same. These are average size. At 
one time, near Fort Keogh, Montana, snowflakes fell that measured eight to fifteen inches across! 
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WHEN I was a little girl I lived on a 
ranch in southern California. It was a 
wonderful place, where wildlife grew abun- 
dantly in the green hills all around. Our 
nearest neighbor lived nearly two miles 
away. We had no electricity, so we had no 
radio; and of course there was no television. 
So when the long shadows crept down from 
the hills, and the dishes were done and the 
lamps were lighted, we turned for amuse- 
ment to that old, old form of recreation— 
storytelling. 

Sometimes my father told stories about 
his boyhood, but more often he just listened 
to the rest of us. My sister told stories about 
school. They were fascinating, because Betty 
went to school in town and belonged to that 
mysterious and wonderful group of individ- 
uals known as “teen-agers.” Everything they 
did and said was tinged with excitement and 
touched with magic. Even I told stories, but 
since I was the youngest, I don’t suppose my 
tales were very interesting to the rest of the 
family. 

The best stories were the ones mother told 
about her childhood. She was a master story- 
teller. 


Once Upon 


By BONITA 


e. 


Perhaps it was because our severest win- 
ter was only cold enough to leave a thin 
film of ice on the chickens’ water crocks, or 
perhaps it was because I loved horses and we 
could not afford one. At any rate, my 
favorite story was one of ice and snow and 
high adventure on horseback. It happened 
when mother was a little girl. 

Mother’s father had been killed when 
she was three years old. For several years 
grandma had managed a boardinghouse in 
Oklahoma. By the time she remarried, long 
years of hard work had undermined her 
health, and her new husband decided to 








on a Short Cut 


BONITA FOUSTE 


move the family to a little farm in Utah. 

There were no superhighways then— 
automobiles were a novelty and school- 
buses were unheard of. Their two children, 
my mother, age eight, and her brother 
Charles, two years older, rode to school on 
horseback. 

Uncle Charles usually rode Nance, the 
mare, since she was a rather frisky creature 
and mother was afraid of her. This meant 
that mother took the lead when they rode 
single file, because Nance would not go 
ahead of Nick, but would only walk by his 
side “as a woman should,” mother always 
said. The school was several miles from the 
farm and between the school and the farm 
was the Sevier River. 

As the river was swift and dangerous, 
mother- and Uncle Charles were supposed 
to cross it at the ford, where the river 
widened and slowed its pace, and the horses 
could wade through safely. This meant go- 
ing out of their way, which the children dis- 
liked doing. So they often threw caution 
to the winds and took a short cut. I never 
could understand why they should object to 
a few extra miles of horseback riding, but 
they did. 

On the day of my story the wind was 
bitterly cold when school was dismissed. It 
was winter; the road was slippery and 
covered with snow. Uncle Charles saddled 
Nick—he had no saddle for Nance—and 
helped mother mount. 

“Let's take the short cut,” he suggested. 

Mother hesitated, for had not grandma 
said that very morning, in her sternest 
don’t-you-dare-disobey-me voice, “You chil- 
dren are mot to cross the river at any place 
except the ford”? 
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The bank gave way under Nick’s feet, plunging both 
the horse and my mother into the black, icy water. 


Just then an icy blast slammed into her 
face and she shivered as she thought about 
those extra miles of riding. It did seem fool- 
ish to ride so far out of the way through the 


.ice and snow when the warmth of home 


could be reached so much more quickly by 
the short cut. Surely if grandma had ever 
made the ride herself, she would realize how 
silly it was to go all the way to the ford. 

“All right,” she agreed. 

The children approached the river, and 
as usual, Nick took the lead. Neither of the 
children knew that the swift river was 
swollen from a recent storm and that the 
bank was undercut. As Nick stepped off the 
path and into the river, all unsuspecting, 
the bank collapsed beneath his weight. He 
went down on his knees in a floundering 
heap and mother was swept from the 
saddle. 

Even in her terror she remembered what 
she had so often been told: When a horse is 
in trouble, give him his head. She dropped 
the reins and grabbed the saddle horn. 
More than once the cold black water closed 
over her head, but still she clung to the 
saddle horn while Nick bravely fought the 
strong current. He finally regained his bal- 
ance and swam for the opposite shore, 
dragging mother beside him through the 
river. 

When Uncle Charles saw the danger he 
tried to turn Nance toward the ford, since he 
had no saddle horn to which to cling. How- 
ever, Nance would not leave Nick. So 
Charles dropped the reins and leaned for- 
ward to put his arms around the mare’s 
neck. She leaped across the crumbled bank 
and hit the water swimming. Together the 
children climbed the opposite bank and 
stood shivering, dripping icy water from 
head to foot. 

“We've got to hurry,” Uncle Charles said. 
“Our clothes will freeze and we'll soon be 
dead.” 

Mother had different ideas. Her clothes 
had already frozen and the slightest move- 
ment caused them to scratch unmercifully. 
She had no intention of hurrying and mak- 
ing her discomfort worse. She held Nick to 
a slow walk. Uncle Charles drew alongside 
and gave him a sharp slap. He started to 
run and Nance followed obediently. 

Mother dimly realized that Uncle Charles 
knew what he was about, but the pain of 
running was far worse than the vague pos- 
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sibility of freezing. Not wishing to bring her 
brother’s wrath upon her head, she re- 
frained from pulling back on the reins. In- 
stead, she softly said, “Whoa, Nick; whoa, 
Nick,” and since Nick was an obedient ani- 
mal, he stopped running. Mother’s head 
drooped, and Uncle Charles, knowing she 
might fall asleep and freeze to death at any 
time, broke a switch from a nearby bush to 
keep the horses running. 

They reached home at last. Mother stood 
on the porch, cold and hurt and sobbing, 
and cried for grandma to open the door. But 
grandma did not believe in “waiting on” 
children. 





RAINBOW MENU 


By HELEN BAKER ADAMS 


Every day eat color, 
To feel your very best; 

Green and yellow vegetables 
Fill you full of zest. 

Rosy apples, purple grapes, 
Red tomato juices, 

Scarlet cherries, golden orange— 
Each has special uses. 

Every day eat color— 
Yellow butter spread, 

Dark-red beets and melons pink, 
And slices of brown bread! 


i i i 


“Open it yourself,” she called. 

“I can’t,” wailed mother, still sobbing. 
And grandma, realizing at once that some- 
thing was amiss, hastily opened the door. 

One glance was enough to tell her what 
had happened. She made no comments 
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about the children’s having taken the short 
cut, but immediately set about heating water 
for baths. Soon she had mother wrapped in 
a blanket and seated before a roaring fire. 
Uncle Charles manfully took Nick and 
Nance to the stable and rubbed them down 
before he made himself comfortable. Then 
he too had a hot bath and retired to a warm 
spot in front of the fire: 

“And do you know,” mother always told 
us impressively, “we didn’t even catch a 
cold.” 

Mother did not believe in tacking morals 
onto every tale she told, so this story always 
ended there. But I rather suspect that in 
later years, when she was tempted to do a 
task the easy way, she may have remembered 
her brush with disaster and reminded her- 
self that “short cuts” are sometimes anything 
but short. 


W. H. Anderson, Pioneer 
From page 8 

Elder Anderson infused his boys with his 
own faith. Once in 1916 drought ‘again 
struck the entire region. About twenty-eight 
miles from Rusangu, teacher Stephen Mu- 
lomba and another Christian boy were work- 
ing for God. The old chief sent and asked 
them to pray to their God to see if He 
would have mercy on them and send rain, 
so they would not all die of starvation. It 
was a challenge, but the two Adventists 
humbly accepted it. After the sun went 
down they went out under the stars and 
began to pray. A cloud came up and a light 
rain fell, but they kept on praying. Toward 


morning the skies seemed to open up, and 


two inches of rain fell. The old chief sent 
his people to the boys to take them gifts 
of grain and money, but they would not 
accept them, saying the people should make 
their gifts to the God of heaven. 

Sixty years before Anderson’s time, David 
Livingstone passed through that land. The 
native peoples never forgot him—the Great 
Good White Doctor, as they called him. 
Visiting at one village, Harry Anderson was 
told that there was a very old blind man 
still living there who had seen Livingstone. 
The missionary called on old Temba Temba. 
Reaching out in the darkness of the hut, he 
laid his withered hand on the arm of the 
missionary and told his story. 

Yes, he well remembered the visit of Dr. 

To page 16 
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He Didn't Like Kissing 


By HAZEL E. HOWARD 


| aw woman climbing the MacDowells’ 
steps smiled. Edward must be practicing 
the piano. She paused to listen, then her 
smile faded. That banging on the keys 
wasn’t music! Entering the room, she dis- 
covered eight-year-old Edward stretched out 
on the floor reading a book. His brother, 
Walter, whom he had bribed for a couple of 
pennies, was producing the weird sounds. 

Like most small boys, Edward MacDowell 
disliked to practice as much as he disliked 
cheating and nicknames. He much preferred 
to write gay little melodies, and this young 
Quaker boy was always sketching in his 
books, although he had never had a drawing 
lesson. He wrote short poems, too, and 
little stories. Little did he dream what these 
pastimes would lead to. 


One day Edward, Walter, and their cousin 
Charles went on a picnic by themselves to 
Central Park in New York City. The park 
was much smaller than it is today and 
there were no automobiles dashing through 
it, just horse-drawn carriages jogging slowly 
along. The boys had a wonderful time at 
first, exploring a cave where a couple of 
owls were sleeping. 

“Let’s go fishing,” Charles suggested. 

“The sign says FISHING FORBIDDEN,” 
Edward replied. “Anyhow, what'll we fish 
with?” 

“I've got a couple of pins in my pocket,” 
Walter said. “We can bend them for hooks.” 

A search in the bushes produced a large 
strip of white muslin, which the three 
boys unraveled, tying the pieces together 
for lines. Small tree branches provided poles, 
and flies became bait. 

When the boys arrived home with three 
or four catfish and five sunfish in their 
lunch basket anticipating a feast, Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell threw up her hands. “They’re not 
fit to eat,” she said. 

When Edward was ten, a young piano 
prodigy, Mme. Teresa Carrefio, became his 
teacher. “I kees you eef you not play that 
right,” she announced, after discovering the 
boy’s horror of being kissed. Once, to carry 
out her threat, she chased him around the 
block. 

In Paris Edward studied piano, theory, 
and composition as well as the French lan- 
guage when he was thirteen. Seeing one of 
his sketches and recognizing his unusual 
art talent, a famous artist offered to give 
him a free three-year course in drawing. 
He had to make his choice. Should he 
become a pianist or an artist? He chose to 
continue with his music. He won a scholar- 
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Mr. MacDowell with his black hair and red mustache. 
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ship offered by the Paris Conservatory and 
led a strange, lonely life. 

His day began at six o'clock, with a break- 
fast of bread and milk. This was followed 
by an hour of practice with numb fingers 
in an icy room, because he couldn’t afford a 
fire. Then he walked to school in the cold. 
At noon he paid twenty cents for a bowl of 
hot soup, meat, a vegetable, and some bread. 
Then he walked the streets of Paris until 
his afternoon session began. 

Although he occasionally composed little 
pieces for fun, Edward MacDowell had no 
idea of becoming a composer until he was 
studying in Frankfurt, Germany, and his 
teacher ordered him to write a composi- 
tion. It was then that he realized his talent. 

When he was nineteen he tried to make 
himself appear older, so he could become 
headmaster of piano at a conservatory. He 
grew a reddish mustache, and with his 
bushy, coal-black hair brushed straight back, 
rosy cheeks, and athletic shoulders, he was 
a striking personality among the students. 

Edward married Marian Nevins, one of 
his American pupils, when he was teaching 
at a German conservatory, and later they 
made their home in the United States. 

One morning Mrs. MacDowell handed 
Edward a scrap of music paper with some 
notes scribbled on it. “I found this in the 
wastebasket,” she said. “I thought it rather 
pretty.” 

“I didn’t think it was very good,” he re- 
plied, humming it. “H’mmm—sounds like 
a little rose theme, doesn’t it?” It became “To 
a Wild Rose,” one of his many beloved 
compositions. 

“To a Water Lily,” “In an Old Garden,” 
and “The Witches’ Dance” are other favor- 
ites today. Most of his writings suggest 
nature, or the wild creatures he loved so well. 

His boyhood dream of living in the woods 
came true, and as a memorial to Edward 
MacDowell, America’s greatest composer, 
there are twenty cabins on his estate where 
other dreamers may work on their dreams 
in peace. 





W. H. Anderson, Pioneer 
From page 14 


Livingstone to his father’s kraal when he 
was just a boy. The doctor had a Book with 
him, which he said was a letter from God. 
His father had asked Dr. Livingstone to 
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remain with them and teach them the Book. 
The doctor said he could not, that he must 
press on to the north, but that other white 
men would follow him, and they would 
bring the words of the Book and teach it 
to them. 

“Long, long years have I watched the 
path for that teacher,” said Temba Temba 
sadly. “I grew to manhood and my chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and great-grandchil- 
dren have grown up around me. And at 
last, when I am blind and cannot see the 
Book, you come to me with it. Why have 
you waited so long? Dr. Livingstone prom- 
ised us the Book when I was a boy. It never 
came until I was too old and blind to see it. 
Now you can teach it to my grandchildren, 
but it has come too late for Temba Temba. 
Why?” 

That was the question Harry Anderson 
could not answer. But it was to answer 
such calls as this that he gave his life to 
Africa. 

(To be concluded) 


What Made the Caretaker 
Speechless 


From page 3 


son did not take their eyes from Mr. Za- 
notti’s face, but subtle fingers quietly stowed 
pencils and notebooks beneath desk lids; 
the classes that were writing did not pause 
for one second. But when Mr. Zanotti finally 
realized that the bus was at the door, he 
was amazed at the speed with which every- 
one was suddenly ready to leave. It was 
pure magic. 

There is a rule at the swimming pool that 
states that all money and valuables must be 
left with the caretaker. After each child had 
paid the admission fee, the teacher stood at 
the door with a box to collect their money 
and valuables. 

Robin put in his spectacles; Dianne, her 
watch. Helen added the money her mother 
had given her to buy peas and beans on the 
way home. Granville put in his bus fare, and 
so did others. Sharie and her friends had 
some spending money. Mr. Zanotti then 
handed the box to the caretaker. 

“Don’t you keep a check on the amount 
of money each child hands in?” the caretaker 
asked in amazement. “Other teachers do.” 


To page 19 











WHY VERA’S GRADES WENT UP 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


ie WAS report day in school. Vera looked 
at her card, and a frown darkened her 
face. 

“All C’s,” she muttered, “except one. B 
in gym. What did you get, Shirley?” 

Shirley flushed. She didn’t want to an- 
swer. 

“Oh, come on,” Vera said. “You couldn’t 
have gotten anything worse than I did.” 

“I got three A’s and two B's,” Shirley said. 

“You got what? Why, I do better work 
than you do!” Vera snorted. “There must be 
a mistake. I’m going right in to talk to the 
teacher.” 

But when Vera spoke to the teacher, she 
found there was no mistake. 

“Yes, you do good work, Vera, but 4 
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Vera looked at her grades, and her mouth fell open. 
Then she ran to ask teacher why they were so low. 


The teacher paused and drew a deep breath. 
“You never really finish anything. Many of 
the papers you were supposed to write came 
in, but several didn’t. And that dress in 
homemaking still isn’t done.” 

“But I did better work on it than anyone 
else. Miss Wilson said so,” Vera protested. 

“But the other girls are already wearing 
their dresses. Yours still needs to be 
hemmed.” 

“Then nothing can be done about these 
C’s?” Vera pleaded. 

“Not this time. But you can bring them 
up next time.” 

Vera turned away. Her heart was heavy. 
She knew her teacher was right. Her room 
bulged with unfinished things. That pic- 
ture she had worked on in Arts and Crafts 
last year had one corner still undone. There 
was a half-made lamp shade and there were 
unhemmed curtains, which she had hung 
anyway. She had begun many blouses and 
skirts. 

Vera decided she was going to do better 
about finishing things in the future. She 
kept her resolution, but it was a long, up- 
hill road. For instance, several times when 
she was halfway to a friend’s house she re- 
membered she had left home with tasks 
only partly completed. To her credit, she 
turned right around, went back, and fin- 
ished them. By so doing she gave this bad 
habit many a good hard blow until it was 
completely conquered. And much to her 
joy, her grades steadily improved. 

Really, it isn’t difficult to finish things. 
The hard part is starting! “A task begun is 
a task half done.” But don’t stop with that 
half. Keep on keeping on until the last half 
is done too—the last paper is completed, 
the last stitch sewed, the last nail driven, the 
last nut screwed on. 

How would you feel if you were watching 
a ball game and the pitcher walked off in 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Joseph A. Opoky, age 13. L. A. Middle School, 
P.O. Box 14, Ejisu, Ashanti, Ghana, Africa. Stamps. 
post cards. 

Berenice Millbank, age 15. 9 Hawkins Street, 
Beaudesert, South Queensland, Australia. Stamps, 
biking, reading, photos. 

Benjamin K. Owusu, age 14. Ntonso, via Kumasi, 
Ashanti, Ghana, Africa. Stamps, post cards. 

Fay Watt, age 14. Katamatibe, Victoria, Australia. 
Tennis, swimming. 

Helen Watters, age 13. Box 14, Wunghnre, Vic- 
toria, Australia. Stamps, swimming, sewing, cooking. 

Lynette Douglas, age 15. Box 55, Numurkah, Vic- 
toria, Australia. Reading, photography. 

Kenneth Losey, age 11. Horton, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Reading, biking, stamps, mechanics. 

Zenaida Eucacion, age 16. Room 3-C, Guanco 
Street, Iloilo City, Philippines. Reading, housekeep- 
ing. 

Sonia Jesena, age 15. 307 Guanco Street, Iloilo 
City, Philippines. Singing, stamps, stickers. 





the middle of the ninth inning and said, 
“I just don’t care to finish the game”? Ridic- 
ulous, of course. None of us would want 
to quit in the middle of a game, leaving it 
unfinished. All life is a game, a game in 
which we either succeed or fail. A young 
man asked Henry Ford how he could make 
a success of his life. 

“When you start a thing,” Henry Ford 
said, “finish it.” That was all. And Henry 
Ford ought to know. Certainly he was a 
success in the work he did. 

Pete might be wealthy, happy, and healthy 
today. Instead, he has nothing. He has faded 
out on every venture he has gone into. 
Other men who started as carpenters when 
he began, kept at it. Now they are respected 
building contractors with modern homes, 
money, and good health. The man who took 
over the car-wrecking yard when Pete let 
go of it to start something else is now ac- 
tually wealthy. I know him. He is a healthy, 
laughing, jolly man. The partner who kept 
on—but why continue? Pete has left un- 
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finished jobs all along his path through life. 
Today he is just getting by, sour on the 
world, and sick a lot of the time. He has 
great starting power, but he refuses to come 
to the finish line with the ball of accom- 
plishment. 

A woman I know began early in her mar- 
ried life to drop into a drawer all the things 
she started. “I'll finish them later,” she 
would say. Soon there were two drawers 
full, then three. Dresses went out of style, 
children outgrew the clothes, and a chest of 
drawers was cluttered up with things that 
never would do anyone any good because 
they were never finished. 

We like things that are finished. Beauti- 
ful bridges span rivers, sturdy dams con- 
serve water and control floods, lovely 
dresses make girls pretty, houses become 
happy homes made cozy with drapes and 
furniture. All these things are useful be- 
cause the people responsible for them fin- 
ished what they started. And in finishing, 
they have found success and _ satisfaction. 
A person who finishes is usually calm and 
peaceful. Nonfinishers are jittery and in- 
secure. 

Genesis 2:1 says, “The heavens and the 
earth were finished.” God finished what He 
started when He began to create this world. 
And the Bible says, “God saw every thing 
that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good” (Gen. 1:31). It would not have been 
good if it had not been finished. Then God 
rested. Do you know the rest that comes 
when a well-done job is completed? There 
is nothing like it. It carries a feeling of suc- 
cess and of power. You have demonstrated 
that you could do what you tried to do. 

Start something, and you will have, as it 
were, the buds of peaches. They are wonder- 
ful and so important. Go halfway, and you 
will have the flowers. These are even better 
than the buds. But only the finisher will 
harvest the ripened fruit. 





Strange Reason to Miss a Party 
From page 5 


Just as plain as figures could make it! And 
if God said to keep it holy, then Betsy 
would keep it holy! This was what Mr. Har- 
rison had meant that moonlit evening when 
he said that in God’s Word we would find 
what He wanted us to do. It meant, of 

















course, that mother should keep the Sab- 
bath too, and Betsy could hardly wait to 
get home to tell her mother. what God ex- 
pected of them. 

She burst noisily in the front door call- 
ing, “Mamma! Mamma!” 

“Here I am in the kitchen, dear,” called 
her mother. 

“Mamma,” panted Betsy breathlessly. 
“You ought to keep the Sabbath!” 

“What do you mean?” gasped her mother 
indignantly. “I do keep the Sabbath!” 

“No, you don't!” cried Betsy, forgetting 
her manners in her earnestness. “You keep 
Sunday, but that isn’t the Sabbath. It’s only 
the first day of the week, and Mr. Fillman 
showed us today that Saturday is the sev- 
enth day, the one God says to keep holy. 
Oh, Mamma, you must keep it, for I'm going 
to!” and Betsy looked at her mother with 
pleading in her earnest blue eyes. 

“Now see here, young lady, you aren't 
going to tell me what to do. If that is what 
you are learning at the Harrisons’ Sabbath 
school, I'll see to it that you don’t go any 
more!” 

“Oh, Mamma!” cried the little girl in 
alarm. “You wouldn’t do that!” 

“Well, just don’t let me hear you say any- 
thing about keeping Saturday any more!” 
and she banged the oven door shut to give 
more emphasis to her statement. 

Poor Betsy! She was in a dilemma. She 
didn’t want to be kept home from Sabbath 
school, but she did want to tell her mother 
all about the things she learned there. Her 
first thought was to talk over her problem 
with the Harrisons. They encouraged her to 
pray for her mother, and promised they 
would pray also. Is it any wonder with 
sO many earnest prayers being offered each 
day that soon Mrs. Cornwell desired to 
obey God fully and keep His Sabbath? 

Now the bond between the two little 
girls was strengthened. As they grew up 
they attended the same church school. 
Later they were roommates at the same 
academy. And now they are old enough to 
be called “grandmother.” They are still reg- 
ular attendants at Sabbath school and 
church, and are inviting others to come 
with them. They love each other even more 
as the years go on, and are planning to at- 
tend God’s Sabbath school above with all 
His other children. 

Have you invited anyone to Sabbath 
school lately? 





“BEGINNINGS” 


January 


11. 1Cor. 15:22 Life begins with Christ 
12. 1 John 5:12 Continuing life is in Christ 


13. Gen. 2:7 The first man 

14. Gen. 1:29 Man’s first food 

15. Gen. 3:4 The first lie 

16. Gen. 2:15 Man’s first work 

17. Gen. 2:2 The first Sabbathkeeper 








What Made the Caretaker 
Speechless 


From page 16 


“I don’t need to,” said the teacher. “These 
children come from the Zillmere Seventh- 
day Adventist church school and I can 
trust them all.” 

The caretaker gave a kind of snort, which 
seemed to say, “I'll believe that when I 
see it!” 

Today it seemed, as it always did, that 
someone tampered with the time. Exactly 
one-half hour after eleven o'clock it was 
12:30 and time to go back to school. 

The caretaker handed the box to Mr. 
Zanotti and stood beside him. He was going 
to see what happened to all the money! One 
could tell by the way he was holding his 
mouth that he was getting ready to say, “I 
told you so.” He was so absolutely swre that 
at least one child would remove too much 
money from the box. 

Robin took his glasses, and Dianne, her 
watch, and Helen took the five shillings for 
the peas and beans. Lynette removed the 
sixpence for her ice cream and Dennis the 
ninepence for his bus fare. At last there 
was fourpence left and four children yet to 
collect. 

The I-told-you-so look was becoming more 
pronounced on the caretaker’s face. “You 
see. You can’t trust even church school 
children,” he was going to say, but he 
didn’t say it yet. He would wait until the 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for first quarter: “Lessons From God's Book of Nature" 


I1l—Lessons From Light 
(JANUARY 17) 


Memory VERsE: “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven” (Mat- 
thew 5:16). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read John 3:19-21 and Matthew 5:14-16. Go 
over the memory verse several times and begin 
to memorize it. 


SUNDAY 
God Speaks Forth Light 


Open your Bible to Genesis 1. 


Creation week was about to begin. The voice 
of the Creator was ready to call forth order and 
beauty from darkness. Read verse 2 to find what 
the earth was like. 

“All of the solid part of the earth lay hidden 
beneath a deep covering of water so that no 
vestige of land was visible. Above the water, 
dense clouds of condensed water vapor consti- 
tuted ‘the garment thereof,’ and thus was ‘thick 
darkness a swaddling band for it.’”—R. E. 
Hoen, The Creator and His Workshop, p. 17. 

The powerful voice spoke forth to change 
this darkness. Read what the Creator said and 
what the result was, in verse 3. 

Before the firmament could be made, before 
the land and sea could be divided or the plants 
grow, or birds and fish be brought forth, or the 
sun, moon, and stars be caused to shine, before 
animals and men were formed, light had to be, 
for light is essential to every living. thing in 
nature. No scientist can tell us exactly what 
light is, but every scientist can tell us that 
plants, animals, fish, and birds depend upon 
it for life, and that man would sicken and die 
without it. 

Solomon says, “Truly the light is sweet, and 
a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun” (Eccl. 11:7). It is one of God’s greatest 
blessings to man. Pass a beam of white light 
through a prism and it divides into all the colors 
of the rainbow. Only with light could we enjoy 
the beautiful colors of the flowers, the trees, the 
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birds, the food we eat, and the clothes that we 
wear. 

For further reading: Read the description 
Jeremiah gives of the earth, after the judgments 
of God have come upon it, in Jeremiah 4:23-27. 
How closely the description resembles the earth 
before creation. 

THINK how much you depend on light to make 
you grow, keep you healthy, and help you under- 
stand the things around you. 

GIVE THANKS to God for the gift of light. 


MONDAY 
Light a Symbol of God’s Presence 


Open your Bible to Exodus 19. 


Light is a symbol of God’s presence. On special 
occasions when God has communicated with His 
servants, His presence has been known by bright 
light or by fire. When God came to give Moses 
his commission to lead the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, He appeared in a bright burning 
bush. 

When God appeared on Sinai to give the law 
to Moses on tablets of stone, fire encircled the 
mountain. Read about this in verses 17 and 18. 

It was a pillar of fire that led the children of 
Israel in their wilderness journey. By day a 
cloud hovered over them; by night, a pillar of 
fire. When the light lifted and moved, the chil- 
dren of Israel knew it was time to break camp 
and continue their journey. Whenever they 
lifted their eyes and saw that bright light, their 
hearts were cheered, for it spoke the message 
to them that God’s presence was accompanying 
them and that here was guidance that they could 
trust. 

When the tabernacle was built in the wilder- 
ness, bright light shone over the sacred mercy 
seat. Then when the beautiful Temple was built 
as a permanent abiding place, light filled the 
Temple at the dedication, showing that God ap- 
proved and blessed with His presence. 

Years later, when the Lord came in person to 
live a life among men, light blazed forth on the 
hills outside Bethlehem to show that once more 
God’s presence was with men. 
































For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
464, par. 1. ; 

THINK how reassuring this light must have 
been to God’s people. 

Pray to follow the light of God’s Word as it 
is revealed to you. 


TUESDAY 
Christ the Light of the World 


Open your Bible to John 8. 


One day when Jesus was in the court of the 
Temple He looked up at the two tall standards 
supporting great lamps. These lamps were 
lighted after the evening sacrifice, and they shed 
their light over Jerusalem. This was to remind 
the children of Israel of the pillar of fire that 
guided their forefathers in the Exodus. Look in 
verse 12 and see what Jesus said. 

By these words Jesus meant that in the same 
way that these two mighty lamps lighted up 
everything around them, so He was the Light 
of the world, shedding light upon the darkness 
of sin, of ignorance, and superstition in the 
world that is in the possession of the prince of 
darkness. 

John heard these words and pondered over 
them. Many years later when he wrote his 
version of the life of the One who spoke them, 
he wrote, “In him was life: and the life was the 
light of men. And the light shineth in darkness; 
and the darkness comprehended it not. ... That 
was the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world” (John 1:4, 5, 9). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
465, par. 1. 

TuInK how the knowledge of our Saviour and 
Friend brings light to you. 

RESOLVE to live always within the circle of 
that light. 

WEDNESDAY 


Spiritual Light and Darkness 
Open your Bible to Psalm 119. 


As life without light is miserable and un- 
pleasant, so life without God is marred with 
sin, sorrow, disappointment, regret, and _ re- 
morse, and is called spiritual darkness. 

As light makes life pleasant and profitable, so 
obedience and love for God gives freedom from 
sin, joy, satisfaction, and peace. So a life of 
obedience and love to God is a life of spiritual 
light. 

David tells of a light that will lead us into a 
life of spiritual light. You can find that light as 
you read verse 105. 


When we do not know what is right, when 
we are distressed or troubled, we feel we are 
in darkness. But a study of God’s Word will 
give us light and show us which way to go, 
what to do, and where we can find help. Read 
verse 130. 


Have you seen someone in a room struggling 
to read something while the darkness deepened, 
because he was too lazy to get up and flip the 
switch that would give him light? Many people 
are like that. They have a Bible in their homes, 
but they do not use it to find an answer to their 
problems and bring them the spiritual light they 
need. “He that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness,” Jesus said when He told His followers 
that He was the light of the world, “but shall 
have the light of life’ (John 8:12). 

For further reading: Education, p. 29, par. 1. 


Tuink! Are you depriving yourself of light 
because you do not read your Bible? 


Pray to be willing to let the Light of God’s 


_Word shine across your pathway. 


THURSDAY 


Light Bearers for Jesus 
Open your Bible to Matthew 5. 


Just as the moon shines with a light reflected 
from the sun, so the Christian must reflect the 
light he receives from the Light of the world, 
Jesus Christ. Read what Jesus said about this 
in verse 16, 





Jesus said that good people come to the light so their deeds can be seen. Only sinful people 


love the darkness that hides their evil deeds. Light was the first thing God made at Creation. 
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The Jews thought that they could receive all 
the blessings of God and keep them for them- 
selves. Jesus tried to teach them that blessings 
received must be passed on to others. They had 
the light of the gospel, and it was to be held 
high so that all the world would benefit from 
it. But they were keeping it to themselves. Read 
what Jesus said about this in verse 15. 

Not to the Jews only, but to all who have the 
light, Jesus addressed the words in verse 16. 
Read or repeat them. 

“But Jesus did not bid the disciples, ‘Strive 
to make your light shine;’ He said, ‘Let it shine.’ 
If Christ is dwelling in the heart, it is impossible 
to conceal the light of His presence. If those who 
profess to be followers of Christ are not the 
light of the world, it is because the vital power 
has left them; if they have no light to give, it 
is because they have no connection with the 
Source of light.”—Thoughts From the Mount 
of Blessing, pp. 66, 67 (1956 ed., p. 41). 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 63, 64 (1956 ed., pp. 
38, 39). 

Tung! Are you being illuminated by God’s 
Word so that you can reflect the Light of the 
world? 


FRIDAY 


Review the lesson by answering these ques- 
tions. Look up the answers if you do not know 
them: 

1. On what day of the week was light made, 
and why? (Gen. 1:3, 4.) 

2. Who said, “I am the light of the world’? 
(John 8:12.) 


3. Name at least five occasions on which light ; 


or fire shone to show that God’s presence was 
there. (Monday’s assignment.) 

4. Where can we find light? (Ps. 119:105.) 

5. What did Jesus say His followers are? 
(Matt. 5:14.) 

6. Think of several specific ways in which we 
can let our light shine, and then ask yourself 
whether you are letting your light shine in 
each of those ways. (Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 





Caretaker 
From page 19 


last four children came, and then he would 
have his moment of triumph. 

“Money for you, Daryl?” asked the 
teacher. 

“No, sir. I bought a return ticket when I 
got on the bus this morning.” 

There were still three to go. Jan took the 
fourpence. “That's my cream-bun money,” 


she explained to Valerie as the two girls 
walked away. 

No money and one boy to come. The 
caretaker had his mouth open, ready to say 
his little piece. 

“Did you put some money in the box, 
Peter?” asked Mr. Zanotti. 

“No, sir. I forgot my spending money 
this morning. I’m broke.” 

The caretaker had to change the muscles 
of his mouth and face. They were a bit 
stiff from remaining so long in the I-told- 
you-so position, and he could not say any- 
thing at all. He walked away, muttering and 
shaking his head, and he was still muttering 
five minutes later when Mr. Zanotti passed 
the office after his final check around the 
pool property, looking for things the chil- 
dren might have left behind. 





The Stolen Bicycle 
From page 9 


“This bicycle troubles me,” he said. 
bought it with money that really belongs to 
God. The tenth is His! I will have no pleas- 
ure using it. It still is quite new. See, here 
is the receipt for my money. I give it to 
God.” 

Immediately the burden left his heart. 
The meeting resounded with Amens and 
“Praise the Lord,” and the Missionary Vol- 
unteers sang even louder than before. 

But because his heart was tender, God 
spoke to that man again. “Are you sure this 
is all the tithe you owe Me?” He thought 
carefully, and remembered a further debt, 
which he brought to the church. 

Now he comes to Sabbath school regu- 
larly, and his offering is never less than 5 
shillings, a very large amount for an Af- 
rican. But his heart is light, for he has gotten 
rid of the sin that troubled him. 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth's Instructor over the past several years. 
Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $2.75 


« 


GRANDMOTHER'S 
LITTLE PITCHER 


By ELLEN KLOSE 


Here is a story of the unfaltering courage of a German 
family who immigrated to America a generation ago. You cross 
the Atlantic with them, you settle with them in their new home in Mid- 
western America, and marvel at their optimism and courage in spite of the 
many hazards and hardships of pioneer life. Grandmother's little 
pitcher, a family heirloom, is a sort of symbol of faith that 
ever carries them forward to new exploits. 


Price, $2.75 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
: and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 


WASHINGTON 12. D.C. 


PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $3.00 


ADVENTURES OF 
SMUDGIE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


Every boy and girl will love 
this story of the antics of a 
Persian kitten and the many 
comical situations in which 
she is involved. 


Price, $2.50 


———— ORDER BLANK———— 


ems BOOK and Bible House 
Please send books as checked 
Enclosed for books ... $—__. 


Insurance, postage, sales 
tax $. 


Total enclosed —..... $____-__--~ 











Zone____. 
State 


To help cover cost of postage 
and insurance add 15c first book 
—5c each additional book. 
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PETER, the Peacock, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 
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1. The male peacock is one of the most strikingly 
beautiful of all the birds. With its gaudy tail fully 
spread like a fan, it dazzles the eye. In ancient times 
it was thought of as a symbol of immortality, but 
now it is looked upon as the exemplification of pride. 


2. It is not the least bashful about its beauty and 
will parade as long as anyone is looking. Its feet, 
however, are coarse and heavy, like chickens’ feet, 
and its raucus, loud voice contrasts strongly with 
the dainty beauty of its brightly colored tail feathers. 


























3. There are two species of Asiatic peafowl—the 
blue-breasted of India and Ceylon and the green- 
breasted of Burma and Java. The white is an albino. 
4. The biggest news of the century in the bird world 
was the discovery, in 1936, of the Congo peacock in 





Africa. It lacks the showy tail and bright colors. 
5. Peacocks are closely related to pheasants and 
chickens and belong in the same family. Some spe- 
cies of pheasants in Asia are also brightly colored, 
have long tails, and rival the peacock in beauty. 























6. Peacocks were domesticated centuries ago and 
were kept to grace the palace grounds of wealthy 
Oriental rajahs and princes. 7. The Bible says that 
Solomon imported many wild creatures. Among them 
were peacocks to add splendor to his surroundings. 
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8. Today peacocks are often kept in zoos, parks, and 
large estates. Arcadia, which is a suburb of Los 
Angeles, has about 200 of the birds walking the 
streets. They center their activity around a small 
park, but roam and strut at will on lawns nearby. 








